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J s\ A The Integrity of Our Episcopacy 



The General Conference of 1904 took the initiatory step to¬ 
ward a change in the Third Restrictive Rule, a change which 
affects the integrity of the Episcopacy of our church. The 
proposition is to so change the restrictive rule so that it shall 
road: 

“The General Conference shall not change or alter any part 
or rule of our government so as to do away Episcopacy, nor 
destroy the plan of our itinerant General Superintendency; but 
may elect a bishop or bishops for work among particular races 
and languages, limiting their Episcopal jurisdiction to the same 
respectively;” 

It does not appear that this proposition to amend the con¬ 
stitution of our church was passed by the General Conference 
upon its merits. Turning to the Daily Christian Advocate of 
May 31, 1904, page 377, we find that the discussion of this 
important matter did not occupy more than one hour of the 
time of the General Conference and that on the last evening 
of the last day. The speeches were linjited to three minutest 
And that in the governing conference of Methodism! As 
though a General Conference 'in the feverish moments of 
closing could pass a snap judgment on a grave constitutional 
question, and be expected to come anywhere near the goal 
of truth and reason. Fortunately for the church at large, it 
must come before our annual conferences for their decision, 
before it can become law. It is to be devoutly hoped that 
it may be treated with the seriousness that its importance 
deserves. My opinion is that this amendment involves the 
whole issue as to the 'integrity of our Episcopacy, and conse¬ 
quently should be thoroughly sifted by the annual conferences. 
To arrive at the real significance of the proposed change it 
will be necessary for us to take a brief survey of the nature 
and design of our Episcopacy. Its immense value to us cannot 
be appreciated apart from its history and the principles involved 
in it. It was the design of the fathers and founders of the 
church that our Episcopacy should be a highly important factor 
in the development of Methodism. 

The address of Bishop John H. Vincent at the reception 
given to the bishops at Jacksonville, Ill., May 1, 1907, as 
reported in the Christian Advocate of May 9, 1907, sets forth 
very aptly the principles that underlie the administration of our 
bishops, and the kind of men they should be. Portions of it 
are well worth reproducing in this paper. 
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He says: “This Episcopal power, so large a factor for good 
in our economy, is subject to the wisdom and authority of the 
representatives of the whole church in General Conference 
assembly. There the personal character and administration of 
every bishop are subject to minute inspection. His power is 
great; but the power of the General Conference is greater” 

He says further: “In presiding over an annual conference 
the bishop must be free from fear of men and from all per¬ 
sonal obligation to men. Holding his office for life he is 
saved from the possible peril of compromise and from a con¬ 
ciliatory policy in his own official interest. He must be free 
from personal solicitude so far as his own official standing is 
concerned. He dare not take into account the personnel of 
an annual conference with an eye to his own official security' 
at the next General Conference. The presiding bishop must 
be absolutely impartial in his administration and absolutely 
secure against the plottings and schemes of politicians. The 
church has guaranteed this security by making his office life¬ 
long. He is lifted above the play of personal interest. He 
must be placed and Ijeld there that in no single appointment 
he is required to make as a bishop he may be tempted to 
take his own official safety into account. Such a possibility 
would direct a blow at the integrity and value of the office 
of the whole eclesiastical system to which it belongs.” As we 
proceed with the development of our theme, it will be seen 
that the principles of our Episcopacy, so well and so ably set 
forth by the scholarly Bishop Vincent, have an important bear¬ 
ing on the main contention of our argument, namely, that the 
maintenance of our Episcopacy in its integrity is essential to 
the peace and prosperity of our Zion. We, as pastors, who 
arc the most directly and the most vitally concerned in all 
public matters of the church should jealously guard the Epis¬ 
copacy against arbitrariness on the one hand, and weakness 
on the other. An autocratic bishop is a constant menace to 
the proper and necessary independence of the pastors. A weak 
bishop, who has no mind and will of his own, easily becomes 
a tool of crafty and designing politicians. Bishop S. M. Merrill, 
who was reckoned our greatest authority on ecclesiastical law 
at the time of his death, says: “The Methodist Episcopacy is 
unique. There is nothing like it in. ecclesiastical history. The 
bishops are elected by the General Conference, without limit 
as to time, and are set apart by solemn consecration, investing 
them with an authority that would be amazing but for the 
guards and checks and amenability that accompany the office. 
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One of the peculiarities of their superintendency is that it is 
general in the case of each one, extending to the remotest boun- 
deries of the church in all lands, without any geographical 
limitations.” Digest of Methodist Law, page 65. 

Bishop W. L. Harris, than whom Methodism has not pro¬ 
duced a more judicial mind explains the intent of the Third 
Restrictive Rule as enacted by the General Conference of 1808 
which body created our present delegated General Conference. 
He says: “What is the Episcopacy which the General Confer¬ 
ence may not do away without the consent or concurrence of 
three-fourths of the entire eldership of the church? Undoubt- 
, edly the Methodist Episcopacy of 1808. And what was Methodist 
Episcopacy in 1808? The right answer to this question is 
important in interpreting the third restrictive article. Whatever 
Methodist Episcopacy signified to the Methodist preachers of 
1808, that is its scope and meaning in the constitution of the 
General Conference. The purpose of this article, if it had 
a purpose at all, was to conserve and perpetuate Methodist 
Episcopacy with every essential element of its nature and at¬ 
tribute of its authority by which it was known and identified 
when the restriction was adopted. All other kinds or forms 
of Episcopacy were foreign to their thoughts or conceptions 
so far as that office stood related to the Methodist, church. 
Tt would be idle to say that, so long as the name of the office 
be retained, though every attribute or quality of the office itself 
be done away, the restriction is not broken; and the same 
would be true in case of any important or material modifica¬ 
tion of the functions and duties of the office, or of the 
accountability of its incumbents. The General Conference of 
1808 understood by the term “Episcopacy” as used in this 
restrictive article, the government of bishops in the Methodist 
Episcopal church : of bishops chosen from the eldership, elected 
and commissioned according to a specific manner and form, 
charged with well-defined duties and responsibilities, for the 
faithful fulfillment of which they are strictly accountable to 
the General Conference.” The Episcopacy and the General 
Conference, page 41-42. 

If we are to discuss clearly and intelligently the issues in¬ 
volved in the Third Restrictive Rule, we should know exactly 
what it meant when it was incorporated into the law of the 
church. Another quotation from Bishop Harris’s excellent little 
book will help us. He says (pages 51 - 53 ) : “The plan of our 
itinerant general superintendency finds its full and complete 
statement in the duties of bishops as they were set forth in 
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the Discipline, and existed in the well-established usages of 
the church at the time the constitution was adopted. Whatever 
the bishops were required to do in overseeing and carrying 
forward the work of the church belonged to and constituted 
a part of the plan of the general superintendency. 

“ The phraseology of the restriction implies that at the time 
of its adoption there was already an existing and an established 
government in operation, whose character and methods were 
defined in rules found in the Discipline and usages of the 
church, and no part or rule of the then existing government 
might be altered or changed so as to destroy the plan of our 
itinerant general superintendency. It is to be observed that 
not only may not the General Conference change or alter this 
restrictive article, but it may not change or alter any part or 
rule of the Discipline, wherever found, which constitutes any 
part of the plan of episcopal supervision. It is therefore only 
necessary to ascertain the plan of our itinerant general super- 
intendency in operation at the time this restriction was adopted, 
to determine the plan which must abide in its entirety until 
modified or abolished by the concurring action to that extent 
of both the Annual and General Conferences. What was the 
plan of superintendency when the constitution of the delegated 
General Conference came into operation? The answer to this 
question is to be found in the duties of a bishop as they were 
declared in the Discipline and in the well-known and estab¬ 
lished usages of the church. Among the duties thus enjoined 
upon a bishop, and which he might not omit or neglect at the 
peril of his official standing, the following may be mentioned: 
i. To preside at the conferences. 2. To form the districts 
according to his judgment, and to choose and appoint the pre¬ 
siding elders. 3. To fix the appointments of the preachers. 
4. To travel through the connection at large. 5. To oversee the 
spiritual and temporal interests of the church. 6. To consecrate 
bishops and to ordain elders and deacons. This was the plan 
of our itinerant general superintendency as it was defined and 
enjoined by the law of the church, and as it was in active 
operation when the restrictive article was enacted; and it is 
this plan which the General Conference may do nothing to 
destroy. 

“ Superintendency is the generic term in all this business and 
the specific duties prescribed and enjoined are subordinate 
thereto, and describe and limit the sphere of its action.” 

The General Conference of 1808, which met at Baltimore, 
appointed a strong committee of fourteen to draft a constitution 
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for a delegated general conference. This committee gave six 
days of careful thought to its work. In declaring the im- 
portant aims to be accomplished by a delegated General Con¬ 
ference the report says: “Whereas, it is of the greatest 
importance that .the doctrines, form of government, and General 
Kules of the united societies should be preserved sacred and 
inviolable; and whereas every prudent measure should be taken 
to preserve, strengthen, and perpetuate the union of the Connec¬ 
tion, therefore your committee, upon the maturest deliberation, 
have thought it advisable that the third section of the Discipline 
should be changed as follows.” Then follows the section that 
contains the Restrictive Rules, which were drawn up by Joshua 
Soule of the New England Conference—later a bishop. 

The clearly and definitely expressed purposes to be gained 
by these constitutional restrictions were: First, To preserve, 
strengthen and perpetuate the union of the Connection; and 
Second, To preserve sacred and inviolable the doctrines, moral 
discipline, and form of government of the church, and these 
objects are declared to be of the greatest importance. Our Epis¬ 
copacy, which is the administrative department of our ecclesi¬ 
astical government, is especially designed to carry into realiza¬ 
tion these great beneficent aims. The purpose for which the 
Episcopacy was created can be defeated in several different 
ways, any one of which will make the office a useless, though 
expensive piece of ecclesiastical furniture. The bishops them¬ 
selves may neglect the proper and legitimate duties of their 
office, or they may become corrupt and partisan in the admin¬ 
istration of the office. In either case the General Conference 
might not be able to secure evidence enough to convict those 
guilty of mal-feasance or non-feasance in office. There arc many 
ways whereby those who are in official position can cover the 
evidences of their wrong-doing, or prevent the facts from coming 
to light at the right time and place. 

On the other hand, our Episcopacy may be destroyed to all 
legitimate intents and purposes, by the constitutional process 
itself. The third restrictive article declares ours to be an itiner¬ 
ant general superintendency. A proposition to do away with 
the superintending feature, whereby the Episcopacy is respon¬ 
sible for overseeing the spiritual and temporal interests of the 
church, and for fixing the appointments, would certainly destroy 
our Episcopacy. So would a proposition to do away with the 
adjective “general,” thus creating a diocesan or districted 
Episcopacy. 
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Our preachers should be watchful and alert to act in the 
interest of the church, or an unspeakable blunder may be made 
in an unguarded moment, on account of which there will be 
much lamentation in days that are to come. 

The scheme to elect presiding elders involves a change in the 
plan of our general superintendency, and must be carried through 
by the constitutional process. However, such a change does not 
necessarily involve the integrity of our Episcopacy. The pre¬ 
siding eldership is .the right arm of the Episcopacy for admin¬ 
istrative purposes, and the office would maintain its character 
if made elective. The elective presiding eldership would be 
subject to abuse; but the same can be said of the appointive 
system as now in vogue. 

The missionary bishopric as now practiced in our church is a 
special provision for districted bishops, with quasi episcopal 
authority. Our missionary bishops are in the pay of the Mis¬ 
sionary Society and under the direction of the General Con¬ 
ference and the Missionary Society. It is an awkward and an 
unsatisfactory arrangement. The amendment to the Third Re¬ 
strictive Rule which has made possible the election of missionary 
bishops was passed by the General Conference of 1856, and by 
the Annual Conferences .the following year. It grew out of 
an exigency in connection with the mission work in Siberia. 
Francis Burns, a negro, was set apart by the bishops in 1858 
as missionary bishop for Africa. Through some inadvertance 
the change in the restrictive rule was not printed in the Dis¬ 
cipline until 1872. The whole thing was ill-digested, untimely, 
and uncalled for. If Africa or any of our foreign mission fields 
is in real need of episcopal supervision, the need is for the 
supervision of general superintendents who are real bishops. If 
the church cannot furnish bishops sufficient to oversee all our 
work as fast as it expands then the General Conference should 
restrain the Missionary Society from carrying on missionary 
enterprises beyond what we can properly supervise. If the dis¬ 
tricted Epicopacy is not a good thing in itself, then it certainly 
is not a good thing for our foreign mission fields. At any 
rate we ought to do away with the incongruity of having two 
kinds of bishops. The first and the second parts of the Third 
Restrictive Rule ought to be made to harmonise. 

The proposition handed down to us by the last General Con¬ 
ference to so change the last part of this rule that it will read: 
“but may elect a bishop or bishops for work among particular 
races and languages, or for any of our foreign missions, 
limiting their episcopal jurisdiction to the same, respectively,” 
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does not remedy the difficulty, but really makes a bad matter 
worse. It proposes to extend the principle of a districted Epis¬ 
copacy so that in addition to our general superintendents there 
may be an indefinite number of officials with loosely defined 
authority who shall have episcopal jurisdiction over a limited 
territory, a limited race, or a limited language. 

The proposition to introduce this change into our plan of 
eoiscopal administration was brought before the General Con¬ 
ference at an inopportune time. There was no chance to give 
the subject such discussion as a constitutional question deserves. 
But if the General Conference erred in treating so serious a 
matter with unseemly haste, there is all the more reason why 
the matter should be soberly and calmly discussed in our de¬ 
nominational press and in our Annual Conferences. 

Upon a careful reading of the speeches made at the General 
Conference in favor of this amendment we find no weighty 
or substantial argument advanced, why .this contemplated change 
should be made. We should like very much to know if there 
is a valid argument in its favor:—one that will stand the test 
of fair and open discussion. 

Our opposition to the proposed amendment is based on sev¬ 
eral considerations. 

(i) It would tend to break down and destroy our general 
superintendency. It looks in that direction. Those who favor 
this amendment are many of them already talking of a diocesan 
Episcopacy for the whole church. No solid argument can be 
given in favor of it; and the movement should be required 
to give an account of itself before it goes any farther. 

Our Episcopacy differs from the Episcopacy of all other 
churches in that there is no territorial limitation to the ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction of any of our bishops. Our bishops are 
all general superintendents, and all nations, tribes, and lan¬ 
guages, that are enrolled under our banners are entitled to the 
united wisdom and the united influence of our Episcopacy. 
So far as our polity is concerned, our Episcopacy—the general 
superintendency—is the crowning distinction and the crowning 
glory of Methodist Episcopalianism. Our Episcopacy is to the 
church what the heart is to the other organs of the body. A 
blow, whose design or effect is to weaken our Episcopacy or 
destroy our plan of general superintendency, is aimed directly 
at the heart of our Methodism. A Methodist bishopric whose 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction is limited by color lines, by racial 
lines, or by geographical lines, is a logical incongruity. To 
be consistent with our own system, and to be fair toward 
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our Methodist constituency we should undo the blunder of 
1856 as speedily as the law of the church will permit. Let 
us have bishops that are real bishops, or none at all. 

(2) The adoption of this amendment would tend to weaken 
the government of the church in all our mission fields. Our 
missionaries, and their converts from heathenism who have 
come into our church, would be deprived of the benefits result¬ 
ing from a general superintendency as distinguished from a 
districted Episcopacy. Our brethren in heathen ; and^ foreign 
lands, where they are overshadowed by pagan worship or by 
powerfully entrenched state churches, who have to live. in 
an atmosphere that is saturated with sensuality, greed, and vice, 
need the sympathetic and powerful oversight that can come 
only from bishops whose administration is controlled by the 
law of the church, and by the traditions of a heroic past, 
unterrified by hostile influences on the outside, unhindered by 
prejudices and factions on the inside. 

(3) The adoption of this amendment would tend to work 
the most fearful injury to the black people of our church 
throughout the Southland. It would isolate them from the 
sympathy and thought of the church more than they are at 
present. There is reason to suspect that there is some such 
covert design as this in the thought of some who are back 
of this proposed amendment. 

In the Central Christian Advocate of May 8, 1907, there 
appeared an article by Rev. Dr. Porter of the Oklahoma Con¬ 
ference, entitled “Friendship—Federation—Organic Union,” in 
which the author pleads for a speedy union of the M. E. church 
with the M. E. church, South. In speaking of the difficulties 
in the way of organic union, he very naturally and 'inevitably 
comes squarely up to the race problem. What about the negro? 
It is well known, however much as it may be denied, that a 
large portion of the Southern Methodists still retain the preju¬ 
dices of their fathers on this issue. They do not wish to 
recognize the black man as having any civil or ecclesiastical 
rights that they are bound to respect. 

Dr. Porter says: “ I will only mention one other difficulty 
now, and that is the race question. That there is a solution 
of this great problem there is no doubt in my mind. I believe 
God has delegated the solution of this question to the great 
Methodist church, North and South. I shall not recount his¬ 
tory, but in the flight of history, we must deal with condi¬ 
tions as we find -ithem; 
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“At the last General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church an amendment to the Third Restrictive Rule, by a 
vote of 517 ayes to 27 noes, was submitted to the various 
Annual Conferences. This adopted (and I feel quite sure 
it will he), will go far, as I believe, toward a beginning of 
a solution of this vexed question.” The editor, Dr. C. B. 

Spencer, adds a footnote to the article in which he dissents 

from the opinion of Dr. Porter. He says “We may be per¬ 
mitted to add the comment that we do not believe in the 
segregation of the Negro race. We do believe that that segre¬ 
gation would be too big a price to pay for a 4 bishop for race 

or language.’ Dr. Porter may be right—we may be wrong— 

in this view. It would be convenient to have his view. But 
could we ask .God’s blessing on it as expressing the best answer 
to existing conditions?” We do not believe that a majority 
of the last General Conference of our church intended any 
injustice to our Negro membership. If it had been suspected 
that there was any sinister design on the part of those who 
talked as though this amendment would be a help to our 
colored people, the proposed amendment would have been over¬ 
whelmingly rejected. 

As a nation we have not yet passed the great crisis in the 
Negro problem. An organized and a widespread movement is 
on foot throughout the South to disfranchise the Negro in 
spite of the Fifteenth amendment. In the tests that are yet 
to come to our American institutions, the black people of the 
South will need the sympathetic. support and the powerful 
influences of the Methodist Episcopal church in order to pre¬ 
serve inviolate their rights to be Christians and their rights 
to be men. To segregate our own black members by giving 
them a bishop of their own race, who is not a general super¬ 
intendent, to have exclusive jurisdiction over them, is a step 
in the direction of. pushing them off by themselves. It is a 
step in the wrong direction. 

(4) The adoption of this amendment would tend to breed 

strife and factional discord among the various elements of 

our Methodism. The various races and nationalities repre¬ 
sented in our world-wide Methodism would each be encouraged 
to demand a bishop who must be elected on race or color 

lines. How easy it is for people, old and young, to make 

themselves think they greatly need what they desire! All the 
races and all the languages could easily persuade themselves 
that they needed a bishop —and that a bishop would solve all 
their troubles! What a paradise General Conference would 
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become for the ecclesiastical politician! But the greatest harm 
would result to our mission fields themselves. Unworthy and 
self-seeking men from these fields would be strongly tempted 
to play politics for the purpose of gaining the coveted office. 
A holy man, in every way worthy of the position, might be 
.selected; but in case one secured the office who was only 
partially sanctified, there would be every opportunity to betray 
the cause of Christ to powerful outside organizations, also 
. to become an irresponsible autocrat within his own jurisdiction, 
and at the same time paint himself as an angel of light through 
the church press and to the General Conference. 

If the principle of segregation as contemplated in this amend¬ 
ment is allowed and generally acted upon, how long will it 
be until our cosmopolitan Methodism splits up into a hundred 
fragments? If Methodism is to be preserved as a united 

movement, whose aim is to Christianize this zvorld, our bishops 
must lay the bands that hold us together, and lead us on to 
. the conquest To this end we should reject this and all other 
schemes that look toward a districted Epicopacy, as incongruous 
with our general scheme of church government. It does not 
articulate with our well-established theories and our traditions 
of Episcopacy, ultimately it will spell discord and ruin to 
our Methodism. 

The general superintendency is a check upon all such evil 
tendencies. Its design is to preserve justice and Christian 

fraternity throughout the borders of o.ur Methodism by pro¬ 
viding uniformity of administration and disinterested oversight 
in all our conferences. 

This certainly was the design of those who laid the foun¬ 
dations of our glorious church, which was organized in the 
providence of God “to reform this continent and to spread 
Scriptual holiness over these lands.” 

A‘s Bishop Harris said: “ In providing for a delegated Gen¬ 
eral Conference it was intended to secure two results, which 

were considered by the entire eldership of the church of the 

greatest importance. First, to preserve, strengthen, and per¬ 
petuate the union of the Connection; and, second, to preserve 
sacred and inviolable the doctrines, moral discipline, and form 
of government of the church. The purposes to preserve our 
form of government sacred and inviolable finds its answering 
and pertinent provision in the third restrictive article of the 
constitution.” 

# The conclusion that forces itself upon us in regard to our 
Episcopacy is that the rights and interests of our preachers, 
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and the rights and interests of our churches can be safeguarded 
only as we preserve the office in its integrity and strenuously 
guard it against the abuses of power. 

1. The Episcopacy must be held strictly accountable for the 
exercise of its power. The bishop has great power, and if 
he is not held strictly to account for his official conduct he 
may flagrantly abuse the priveleges and powers conferred upon 
him by the church and develop into a shameless autocrat. As 
Bishop Vincent said, 4f Great is the power of a bishop, but the 
power of the General Conference is greater In order that 
the committee on Episcopacy at the General Conference should 
be as far removed from temptation to partiality and favoritism 
as possible, it should be composed of men who are just and 
fair, but who are not under any personal obligation to the 
bishops, as far as that is practicable. 

2. The office must be a real superintendency . To this end, 
the bishops must travel through the Connection, so as to know 
for themselves what is going on in the church. Otherwise their 
duty of fixing the appointments is only a matter of form. 
They should also have a real oversight and a real manage¬ 
ment of all the great temporal interests of the Connection, 
more particularly the benevolent and educational enterprises 
of the church. Otherwise what is to prevent the heads of our 
educational institutions entering into political alliance with Gen¬ 
eral Confernce officers for the purpose of controlling the church 
in their own interest? An irresponsible political machine 
would thus be substituted for a responsible superintendency. 

3. The office must be maintained as a general superinten¬ 
dency, as opposed to a districted or diocesan Episcopacy. There 
should be no temporizing or experimenting in this matter. The 
preachers who are supposed to know the meaning of these 
things, should resolutely set their faces against all schemes 
that look in that direction. Already there are many indications 
that the colored conferences of the South, and our European 
Conferences are awakening to the danger that lurks in the pro¬ 
posed amendment to our Third Restrictive Rule. It is to be 
hoped that all our preachers will sec the real import of this, 
and then act in such a way that in after years, they will not 
regret *the commission of a collossal blunder. Let us hold fast 
to the integrity of our Episcopacy as constituted by the Gen¬ 
eral Conference of 1808. 
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OUR CHURCH. 


i. Our Episcopacy has ceased to be a Superintendency in 
any real sense of the word. The office is still looked upon 
as a very honorable position; but its incumbents are for the 
most part figureheads, so far as administrative purposes are 
concerned. Our bishops have the right to superintend, and 
the responsibility of superintending rests upon them; but they 
do not exercise their rights nor meet their responsibilities as 
they should. They arc not shaping the policy of the church to 
any appreciable degree on any important matter. On all im¬ 
portant issues that are before the Nation and the church they 
are silent, and seemingly unconcerned. Their quadrennial mes¬ 
sages to the General Conference of late years have dealt in 
glittering generalities and meaningless platitudes. They have 
fallen fiat upon the ears of the church, and nothing of conse¬ 
quence has resulted from them. 

It costs our church nearly $1,500,000 annually to support 
our Episcopacy—bishops and presiding elders; but it is only in 
rare and exceptional instances where there is any superin¬ 
tending done from the standpoint of the Episcopacy. The 
bishops do preside at the Annual Conferences and theoretically 
“ fix ” the appointments. We are told that this is very taxing 
on the nerves of some of our bishops. It certainly is very 
taxing on the nerves and on the patience of many of our 
preachers and their wives. It has come to pass that there is 
a great deal of secrecy and mystery about the doings of the 
“cabinet,” and the most absurd and unjust things are done, 
and no one is held responsible for the evil results that follow. 
Bishops are elected to their high offices with the understanding 
that they are men of wide experience and accurate information 
in all the temporal and spiritual affairs of the church, and 
with the expectation that they will give their zvhole time to 
administering the affairs of the church. They, with the pre¬ 
siding elders, have ample authority, ample opportunity, and 
ample time, to get accurate information in regard to every 
church and every preacher, and should not pass their responsi¬ 
bility over to parties who have no responsibility in the matter 
of making the appointments, and are quite apt to look upon 
the situation from a purely local and selfish standpoint. The 
laity have a perfect right to give any information in their 
possession to the presiding elder or to the bishop, and make 
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their wishes known, but the responsibility of making the 
appointments does not rest upon them. 

To carry out the purpose of their office, our bishops should 
keep a close watch upon all denominational interests, such 
as (i) the Book Committee, to see that its membership is 
composed of fearless , godly , intelligent and public spirited men, 
otherwise its members may be the creatures and tools of our 
official editors and our publishing agents, who arc legally 
answerable to them, in the interim of General Conference; (2) 
the publishing interests of the church, else the publishing agents, 
in their over-anxiety for dividends may use the book concern 
of the church to circulate books and literature calculated to 
overthrow the Christian faith upon which the church is built; 
t3) the editorial management of the Methodist Review, else 
our theological magazine which all of our conference under¬ 
graduates are required by the Discipline to read, may be man¬ 
aged and controlled in the interest of the rationalistic propa¬ 
ganda that is destroying the spiritual life of the American 
churches. It could be easily shown that this is the actual 
situation at the present time; (4) of our Sunday School pub¬ 
lications, else the literature that goes into the hands of our 
Sunday School teachers and scholars will tend to raise unneces¬ 
sary doubts concerning the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; 
(5) the Christian advocates, which were founded and are sup¬ 
ported by the church for the purpose of defending and propa¬ 
gating the Christian faith, may otherwise be edited and managed 
by ecclesiastical politicians who would form an editorial ring 
to shield one another from criticism and perpetuate one 
another in office; (6) the Foreign Missionary Society, else 
its managers may come to think themselves strong enough to 
break away from the control of the General Conference, and 
ignore the rights of the church <that created it and that supports 
it; (7) the Home Missionary and Church Extension Society, 
else the money that is given by the churches, be consumed on 
an army of Field Secretaries who go about telling the Annual 
Conferences what fearful conditions exist in our large cities 
and how many foreigners ithere are coming annually to our 
country, all of which we have known for years and everybody 
knows; (8) of the educational enterprises of the church, else 
Methodism may be turned out of the schools she has founded, 
as John Wesley was rejected by Oxford University when he 
began to preach an awakening gospel among the brutalized 
masses of England. Already some of our Methodist colleges 
are looking with covetous eyes upon the .money Mr. Andrew 
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Carnegie has offered «to denominational -schools that will betray 
their allegiance to Jesus Christ. 

If there is corruption and mismanagement in connection 
with these departments of our eclesiastical activity, as we allege 
there is, our bishops should be the first to scent the danger 
and the first to give the note of alarm. We shall see what 
the next episcopal address to the General Conference will have 
to say on these matters and what recommendations the bishops 
will make with a view to correcting abuses. We note that 
Bishop Goodsell is to prepare the next address. He has been 
made a trustee of Boston University since the last General 
Conference and presumably knows all about that institution 
and the conditions that prevail in Boston Methodism. What 
will the address say? From what we know of Bishop Goodsell’s 
principles and prejudices we think we could predict with rea¬ 
sonable certainty. 

2. It is the duty of the Episcopacy to see to it that the con- 
nectional spirit of Methodism is maintained and perpetuated. 
We are a connectional church, by the very structure and frame¬ 
work of our eclesiastical polity. And yet there is so little of 
tlie real connectional spirit among us, that it remains only 
as a memory in the minds of our older members. Upon the 
connectional spirit we must depend for the creation of an 
espre dc corps that will bring success. A reference to the 
founding of the church and the creation of its constitution 
will show that the fathers intended our general superintendency 
to perpetuate the connectionalism of Methodism. Our bishops 
have their semi-annual meetings, at which they review and 
discuss matters of importance that come to their knowledge. 
Strange that the church at large should never hear of anything 
happening as a result of their deliberations. Some small talk 
and inconsequential gossip leaks out to the church through 
anonymous correspondents to Zion’s Herald and some of the 
advocates. Their action in the Mitchell case is the only item 
of any consequence that has come to the ears of the church, 
and that matter was forced upon them. It is their duty to 
travel through the Connection so that all the churches can 
have the benefit of their cheering words and their inspiring 
leadership. They must preside at the Annual Conferences and 
require all Annual Conferences to conduct their business within 
the spirit and letter of the Discipline. As a matter of fact 
there are some Annual Conferences that ignore and override 
the spirit and the letter of the Discipline wherever the leading 
spirits of the conference have a personal end to serve by 
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doing so. As this is a very serious matter involving the moral 
integrity of Annual Conferences and of some of our bishops, 
it is due that specific instances be given, (i) In the Spring 
of 1904, ithe New York East Conference illegally passed the 
character of Professor Borden P. Bowne of Boston University, 
who holds his membership in that conference. There were 
very serious charges preferred against him affecting his moral 
character. He was accused of writing the libelous editorials 
in Zion's Herald against Dr. Edwin A. Schell. D.r. Charles 
Parkhurst the nominal editor of Zion's Herald was sued by Dr. 
Schell for libel, and a verdict was returned by the jury in 
favor of Dr. Schell with damages placed at $24,000. The trial 
occurred in Boston, in March, 1904, and lasted for nine days. 
We were present at the trial and heard all the evidence that 
was produced on both sides. We heard Dr. Parkhurst say 
on the witness stand that he did not write the editorials; and 
we also learned from several independent sources that Pro¬ 
fessor Bowne was their real author. Knowing what we did, 
it was our duty to make complaint to his own Annual Con¬ 
ference. This we did in due and proper form. Nor had the 
conference a right to pass his character without a trial and 
an acquittal by a committee. Nor had the bishop a right to 
allow his character to pass. It is the duty of our bishops 
to see that the forms of law are observed in all such matters. 
But Bishop Foss, who was presiding, allowed the character of 
Professor Bowne to pass without so much as an investigation. 
It was all illegal, and Professor Bowne is not legally a min¬ 
ister in the Methodist Episcopal church. It would be so 
decided by any competent eclesiastical or civil court. In addi¬ 
tion, the bishop laid himself liable to prosecution under the 
charge of mal-administration. 

Another glaring instance of this occurred in the Spring of 
1906, when the New York East Conference assumed the re¬ 
sponsibility of taking the management of the Evangelistic Com¬ 
mission out of the hands of Bishop Mallalien; took Dr. T. A. 
Henderson out of the pastorate and made him a General Field 
•Agent of the Evangelistic Commission with loosely defined 
authority to rove at large through the church. If the New 
York East Conference has a legal right to do such a thing 
then it follows that every other Annual Conference has a 
right to do the same thing. 

(3) Another instance occurred in the Spring of 1906 at the 
New England Conference. Bishop David H. Moore was in 
the chair representing the authority of the Methodist Episcopal 
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church, and employed by the church to see that the laws of 
the church were observed by all Annual Conferences. Charges 
of a very serious nature were presented against Charles Park- 
hurst, editor of Zion's Herald, and also against Charles F. 
Rice and Wm. G. Richardson, presiding elders in the conference. 
The charges were properly drawn and signed by a member 
of the conference whose right and duty it was to present 
the charges, knowing what he did about these men. 

To make matters sufficiently plain, it will be necessary for 
us to go back at this point and explain some things that parties 
outside of the New England Conference are not expected to 
be familiar with. Boston University is located within the 
bounds of the New England Conference. President Hunting- 
ton and Dr. W. F. Warren, who was president of the institution 
for twenty-five years, are both members of the New England 
Conference, as are Drs. W. T. Perrin, E. M. Taylor, Dillon 
Bronson, 1 . D. Pickles, William I. Haven, John W. Lindsay, 
Charles Parkhurst and Daniel Steal, all of whom are trustees 
of the university. There are over one hundred graduates of 
the 'rheological School in the conference, selected in recent 
years on account of their loyalty to Professors Mitchell and 
B ozone. 

The writer of this pamphlet was a student in the university 
in the years 1898-1900, and was transferred into the 'New 
England’Conference from the Minnesota Conference in 1900, 
by Bishop Joyce, who was a loyal Methodist and not friendly 
to the heretical teaching of Professor Mitchell. We became 
thoroughly conversant with the situation of which we treat. 

Professor Bowne has occupied the chair of philosophy for 
thirty years. Under the pretense of teaching philosophy of the 
theistic type, he has really been a dogmatic propagandist of 
idealistic ’pantheism , teaching for truth blind and lawless assump¬ 
tions that undermine the personality of God, the personality of 
man, and all the principles of knowledge. Professor Mitchell 
denies in toto the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, thus 
giving denial to all that was taught by our Divine Lord upon 
that subject. Both men are experts in the art of directing 
and controling the minds of others. They are long-headed, 
crafty, and of course, unprincipled , being without religious 
restraint. For many years Professor Mitchell had special charge 
of the young men who were looking toward admission to the 
New England Conference. Professor Bowne has had special 
charge of presiding elders, bishops and college presidents. They 
have each had the active sympathy and co-operation of Dr. 
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W. F. Warren wherever his help was needed. The university 
has practically appropriated the property of the Wesleyan Asso¬ 
ciation, a valuable property on Bromfield street, which is held 
in trust by an association of laymen for the benefit of con¬ 
ference claimants. Zion's Herald is published by this associa¬ 
tion, presumably in the interest of the church, and of the 
Christian religion, but in reality it is edited and controlled by 
the men who are in control of Boston University, and in the 
interest of their rationalistic propaganda. 

Mr. Charles R. Magee, who is treasurer of the Wesleyan 
Association and also manager of our book concern interests 
at 36 Bromfield street, Boston, at a salary of $3,500, told me 
that the Schell trial cost the association about $20,000, which 
means (that neither Drs. Parkhurst nor Bowne paid a cent 
of the damages. It was reported and never denied that Dr. 
Schell settled the suit for $14,000. This proves that Professor 
Bowne and his friends have to all intents and purposes stolen 
the property of the Wesleyan Association, and through Zion's 
Herald, which he uses as his personal organ, he can paint 
himself as an angel of light. This he actually does. 

Was there any other way whereby this iniquity could be 
brought to light; this paper brought back under control of the 
church; and the property of the Wesleyan Association saved 
for the benefit of worn-out veterans, except by bringing the 
editor, Dr. Parkhurst, to trial, and require the association to 
elect an editor who is honest and true? After vainly attempting 
every other plan of which we could learn or think, we became 
convinced that there was no other way. Consequently we drew 
up a bill of charges such as we were easily able to prove, 
and presented them to Dr. Charles F. Rice, a brother of Prof. 
William North Rice of Wesleyan University, presiding elder of 
the Cambridge District, and requested him to proceed to an 
investigation of Dr. Parkhurst, as the Discipline requires. He 
arbitrarily refused to follow the Discipline. By doing so he 
made himself liable to charges for the " corrupt and partisan " 
administration of his office. My own presiding elder, W. G. 
Richardson, of the Springfield District, set out in an unchristian 
and an unlawful way <to undermine me in my own church at 
Orange where I was pastor. It was a serious situation. Can 
anyone doubt it?- And yet I was in possession of valuable 
information that the church and the world ought to know. 

Bishop Moore was to preside at the conference and I had 
reason to suspect he was in league with Bowne, Mitchell, Park¬ 
hurst and their faction. I could not tell what he would do, 
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nor what the conference would do until the matter was tested. 
So I determined to try my best, and leave the results with God. 

Bishop Moore allowed the conference to call an executive 
session for the passage of character. Was such a thing ever 
heard of before in our Methodism? A confession of guilt 
upon its very face! At this executive session the* bishop 
illegally permitted the conference, by a majority vote to pass 
the character of the three men referred to when there was 
no investigation and no trial. The character of -the three men 
referred to above, did not pass legally , and hence they are 
not legally ministers in the Methodist Episcopal church, and 
the bishop had no legal right to appoint them to any position 
in the conference. It is very plain that the bishop laid him¬ 
self liable to charges of mal-administration at the next General 
Conference. 

These instances are given to prove that a doctrine of con¬ 
ference sovereignty and nullification, similar, to the Southern 
doctrine of States Rights, is gradually developing in our Annual 
Conferences, and some of our bishops wink at it and are a 
party to it. Is it not becoming plain why the rationalists tem¬ 
porarily in control of our Methodist theological schools and 
colleges have been waging an underhanded warfare for the 
control of the Episcopacy of our great church, and why they 
are trying to break down the connectional principles and the 
connectional spirit of our Methodism? They will not succeed, 
for God is raising up friends for His truth, among ministers 
and the more intelligent of our laity, who are willing to be 
counted on the side of right when the battle lines are drawn. 

3. Another duty of our Episcopacy is to guard the doctrines 
of the church against attack from the inside, and to see that 
moral discipline is enforced throughout the Connection. Our 
General Rules are subscribed to as a rule of ecclesiastical life, 
by all our members. They constitute pur standard of Christian 
morals. No one who keep the General Rules will have trouble 
or embarrassment with the sinful amusements specified in para¬ 
graph 248. It is the sworn duty of every Methodist minister, 
whether in the pastorate, in educational work, or in the Epis¬ 
copacy, to teach and maintain the doctrines and moral precepts 
of the word of God, as they are formulated in our Standards of 
Doctrine and in our Discipline. But our bishops have all volun¬ 
tarily taken upon themselves the solmen covenant to banish and 
drive away all strange and erroneous teaching, contrary to God's 
word, and to encourage others to do the same. As a rule our 
preachers are honest, God-fearing men, who desire the spiritual 
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prosperity of our Zion more than any earthy good; but they will 
not and they cannot enforce the discipline of the church and purge 
our schools of heresy, unless they have the sympathy and the 
co-operation of our bishops and presiding elders. Under the 
policy of inaction, inefficiency, and misrule that has characterized 
the Episcopacy of our church for -the past quarter of a century, 
our Methodist theological seminaries and colleges have become 
hotbeds of heresy, and in most of them the sinful amusements, 
forbidden in paragraph 248 are not denied the students. But 
the situation is not hopeless and no one should become alarmed. 
If we could have a board of bishops who are faithful in this mat¬ 
ter for a single quadrennium, we should get rid of the most 
dangerous heretics; the church would be purged of much of its 
sinfulness, the masses of the people would again crowd our 
temple courts and hungry souls would press their way to our 
altars for the gift of eternal life. Does anybody doubt it? 

4. It goes with the saying that the evil tendencies that are at 
work in our beloved Methodism and that have been briefly de¬ 
scribed in this pamphlet, cannot be eradicated without exposure. 
I hose who tire responsible, and guilty very naturally do not care 
to have the light turned on their evil deeds. It has been a difficult 
and somewhat dangerous undertaking to learn the facts which I 
have learned. Now that I know the facts and know what to do in 
the matter, I find it exceedingly distasteful and unpleasant to 
expose the sins of others. If any one can show me how it is 
possible to guard the vast property interests of our church from 
spoliation, and the more important moral interests from ruin, and 
avoid personalities, I shall be relieved and thankful beyond all 
power of expression. 

5. Exposure will answer no good purpose unless the next Gen¬ 
eral Conference is thoroughly aroused and intelligently alert to act 
in the interest of the church. The General Conference will have 
the solution of our difficulty in its hands, and if it will act inde¬ 
pendently and fearlessly it can put our denominational interests on 
a safe and prosperous basis; encourage and strengthen the hands 
of every faithful pastor, and give a new lease of life to every 
struggling church in the crowded city and in the rural district. 

6. As Bishop Vincent pointed out in his address at Springfield, 
Ill., our bishops are all answerable to the General Conference for 
their conduct and for the way they have carried out their covenant 
with the church. Will the General Conference perform its duty 
in this matter? . When bishops are tried by a General Conference, 
they must be tried in open conference, and the complaint must be 
brought in some definite shape. Recent events in our Methodism 
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have brought matters to a definite issue. When the vote on 
Professor Mitchell’s case was taken in 1900 at Chicago, the issue 
was not clearly drawn. The professor gave a written and pub¬ 
lished statement of his faith which would indicate to those who 
did not know him that he was theologically sound. At that time, 
of the bishops now living, Andrews, Foss, Vincent, Warren, Good- 
sell, Hamilton and Moore, voted in favor of retaining the ac¬ 
cused professor. In 1905 the case came before the bishops in a 
more definite form and the issue was more clearly defined. The 
General Conference of 1904 had taken advanced ground in the 
matter of safe-guarding our theological school, and charges were 
placed in the hands of the bishops by scholarly ministers who had 
thoroughly studied the subjects involved. Prof. Mitchell had, in 
the meantime, published his views in a book entitled “The World 
Before Abraham,” and it was impossible for him to deceive any¬ 
body in regard to his views. The bishops took up the case in 
their semi-annual meeting at (Louisville, Ky., in May, 1905* After 
discussing the matter carefully it was found that a majority 
favored the rejection of Prof. Mitchell. The others decided it 
was wise to join in with the majority, and so they very reluctantly 
made -the vote unanimous. This was the cause of much distress 
and much displeasure among the faculty of Boston University. 
We are informed that Bishop Goodscll intimated to the trustees 
that there was another possible chance to have the vote reversed. 
'1 hey might send a committee of their most persuasive and influ¬ 
ential men to labor with the bishops. They might find a weak 
place in one or two of the conservative bishops. Accordingly 
President W. E. Huntington, ex-President Warren and Dr. W. T. 
Perrin went to Washington, D. C., with this avowed purpose. 
Their mission proved a failure, for the eight bishops who took 
their stand against Professor Mitchell and against the destructive 
criticism of God’s word, remained firm. 

There were fifteen active bishops at that time. How about the 
other seven? Evidently and for obvious reasons they did not 
care to make martyrs of themselves in the cause of higher 
criticism, and herald to the world and to the church the fact that 
they were in sympathy with the destructive rationalistic theories 
of Professor Mitchell. It was common talk among the preachers 
in Boston, where such matters are talked freely. The Western 
Christian Advocate , whose editor, Dr. Levi Gilbert, appeared to 
take it very seriously that Dr. Mitchell, his old friend at Wes¬ 
leyan, had to retire from the theological school, said openly that 
there were several bishops in favor of retaining Prof. Mitohell. 
The Central Christian Advocate, referring to the fact that some 
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of the bishops favored the retention of Professor Mitchell, raised 
a question as to the standing of such bishops. It is a legitimate 
and a natural question. If Professor Mitchell, in consequence of 
his heretical teaching, is an unsuitable person to teach in a theo¬ 
logical school, is a bishop who sympathizes with his views a suit¬ 
able person to be an itinerant general superintendent in the 
Methodist Episcopal church? The asking of the question, when 
it is fairly put, carries its own answer in -the minds of all candid 
and intelligent Methodists, ministers or laymen. 

The last General Conference performed its duty in passing 
resolutions that required our bishops to act in the case of 
Professor Mitchell. Will the next General Conference perform 
its duty in taking proper action concerning the bishops who were 
in favor of retaining the accused professor in a position where 
he could poison the minds of candidates for our Methodist minis¬ 
try? We hesitate to reveal the names of bishops who arc thus 
brought under suspicion by their own action. If it could possi¬ 
bly be avoided we would not be the means of causing one of them 
the least anxiety or uneasiness. We see no way whereby the 
General Conference can honorably avoid this matter, however 
unpleasant it may be. Our bishops certainly have no just ground 
•of complaint when they are brought face to face with their own 
official acts. The bishops who voted for Professor Mitchell in 
1900, and who were retained on the Episcopal Board, voted with 
him again in 1905. That accounts for four , Bishops Warren, 
Goodsell, Hamilton and Moore. Bishop Warren is a brother of 
Dr. W. F. Warren, and of course has known all about Boston 
University from the beginning. Bishop Goodsell is the author 
of a little booklet entitled: “The Things that Remain.” Who¬ 
ever will read that book critically will not be surprised to learn 
that he ardently supports Professors Mitchell, Bownc, Warren, 
Sheldcn, Richcll, Rice, Terry, Coe and all the rest of the destruc¬ 
tive critics. Bishops Hamilton* and Moore,-well, they were 

elected by the General Conference of 1900—the conference that 
made itself infamous and notorious by striking out the time 
limit, and by nearly striking paragraph 248 out of the Discipline 
—the conference where the higher critics held high carnival, and 
came near sounding the death knell of Methodism. Both men 
are dignified and commanding on the platform—courteous and 
affable in conversation, but quite given to rhetoric at the expense 
of logic, and to diplomacy at the expense of conscience. 


* Information has come to me from what I consider reliable sources, that 
Bishop Hamilton did not favor the retention of Prof: Mitchell in'1905. 
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Of the seven bishops elected at the General Conference of 
1904, Bishops McDowell, Spellmeycr and Bash ford, favored retain¬ 
ing Professor Mitchell. Bishops McDowell and Bashford were 
both students of Prof. Mitchell, and are ardent disciples of both 
Profs. Bowne and Mitchell. Bishop McDowell has never written, 
said or done anything to show real strength or real ability. He 
is skillful in the questionable arts of the ecclesiastical politician; 
but aside from that, the less said the better. Within a year 
after his elevation to the Episcopacy he became president of the 
Religious Educational Association, a rationalistic organization of 
which he was one of the founders. Our church papers have had 
considerable to say about his transparent piety, his brotherliness, 
his eloquence, and his scholarly attainments. They say these 
things to make up for what he lacks. Bishop Bashford is a man 
of real ability. He is a scholar of real merit, and is possessed of 
some originality as a thinker. He appears to be a man of con¬ 
victions on some matters, but he needs to be watched closely when 
he talks of the future of missions in China. He is quite given 
to chasing rainbows, and to building castles upon the rosy-tinted 
clouds of his own exuberant imagination. But why should men 
who are in sympathy with the views taught by Professor Mitchell 
wish to be bishops in the Methodist Episcopal church? From 
their standpoint it is utterly inconsistent; from the standpoint of 
the church it is absurd, revolutionary and ruinous. 

There are an abundance of ministers in our church who are 
sound in the faith, scholarly, good preachers, and in every way 
qualified to lead our sacramental hosts. The General Conference 
should select such men for the Episcopacy. Certainly none 
others are called of God to that high office. 

7. The next General Conference should take advanced ground 
looking toward the protection of our Methodist schools against 
heretical teaching and against sinful amusements. The last Gen¬ 
eral Conference authorized and instructed the bishops to deal 
with cases of heresy in our theological schools, but the higher 
critics are very much opposed to such legislation. They do not 
want the bishops nor the General Conference, nor any one else 
to have anything to say, or to interfere in any way with their 
plans. President Huntington, in his annual report for the year 
1904-05, devotes nearly fourteen pages to a partisan discussion of 
Professor Mitchell’s case in relation to Boston University. He 
says: (Page 18.) “Another urgent reason for a radical change 
in the General Conference enactment of 1904, or for its repeal, 
is that the Board of Bishops ought not to be at the mercy of 
irritating, meddlesome or ignorant traditionalists who, posing as 
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defenders of the faith, may attack enlightened and reverent 
teachers in our schools through the Episcopal Board.” Does not 
the spirit that is shown in that sentence condemn President Hunt¬ 
ington and all of nis class, as being unfit to have the charge of a 
Methodist school? As a matter of fact Dr. Huntington was 
brought up a Unitarian, was educated at a secular school—(Wis¬ 
consin State University)—and all the evidence would indicate 
that he is a Unitarian still. He was fraudulently smuggled into 
our church. He and all of his class should be ignored in shaping 
the future policy of Methodism. Our Methodist schools belong 
to the Methodist Episcopal church, and the church has a right 
to change their management whenever they are being managed 
in a way that is detrimental to the spiritual or temporal interests 
of the church. The rights and liberties of all teachers and educa¬ 
tors are safeguarded by the discipline, and by civil law. But the 
right to do wrong is not guaranteed to anybody, anywhere. It is 
wrong doing that we are talking about. 

Our bishops arc servants of the church and their office is essen¬ 
tially an office of trust. They do not oivn the church any more 
than any other minister owns it. If they do not care to do the 
work that is assigned them by the General Conference, or that 
is required of them by the discipline of the church, they should 
resign of their own accord, or be retired against their will by the 
General Conference. 

As the colleges send their graduates to our theological schools, 
it is just as important that they be kept sound in faith, as that 
the theological schools shall. Consequently it should be made the 
duty of our bishops to thoroughly investigate all of our Metho¬ 
dist schools, and to remove from office all college presidents who 
allow infidel teaching in their schools, or sinful diversions among 
the students. Lest I be accused of being an alarmist and of 
fighting windmills, I will submit an item of evidence in relation to 
Wesleyan University, sometimes called the mother of Methodist 
colleges: Professor William North Rice, the author of “Chris¬ 
tian Faith in an Age of Science,” a book that runs the whole 
gamut of unbelief, in indorsing as it does rationalistic criticism 
of the Ploly Scriptures, the Darwinian theory of evolution as an 
established truth of science, and monistic idealism as the highest 
wisdom in metaphysics, had a lengthy article in the Christian 
Advocate of June 12, 1906, on “The History and Work of Wes¬ 
leyan University.” He says: “In the charter of 1870 the pro¬ 
vision ‘that at all times the majority of the trustees, the presi¬ 
dent, and a majority of the faculty shall be members of the 
Methodist Episcopal church/ is distinctly a step backward. It 
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was a protest against a supposed tendency to secularism in the 
conduct of the university—a useless safeguard against imagi¬ 
nary dangers.” Strange that a school which has turned out so 
many college presidents, so many bishops, and so many college 
professors, cannot replenish its faculty from our own denomi¬ 
nation! In the Christian Advocate of July 18, 1907, there is a 
news item as follows: “The Rev. E. M. Antrim, in a sermon at 
Springfield, Mass., severely criticises Wesleyan University for 
having rescinded the constituional provision that a majority of its 
trustees and faculty shall be Methodists.” Why should not our 
bishops be attending to such matters? What is to hinder the 
trustees and faculties of any or all of our schools rescinding 
their charters and treating the property as their private pos¬ 
session? Among the trustees of Wesleyan University are James 
M. Buckley, D. D., editor of the Christian Advocate , and Win. V. 
Kelley, D. D., editor of the Methodist Review. They know all 
about what is going on at Wesleyan. The question forces itself 
upon us: Why have they been silent on this important matter? 
Can it be that they are a willing party to such things? 

8. We need eight or ten good bishops, men of rugged intellect, 
thoroughly educated, men who are sound in the faith and fearless 
in its defense, men who are not afraid of hard work. That num¬ 
ber could easily attend to all the duties of the Episcopacy. The 
missionary bishopric should be abolished and all schemes for a 
districted Episcopacy should be rejected on the spot. 

9. We need about four or five official papers, manned by editors 
who know how to make a church paper live, and at the same time 
put life into the church. The editors we have now are draining 
the resources of the church to keep afloat and our people do not 
care to read our own church papers. Of course our editors arc 
nice gentlemen, and it might ruffle their feelings to be dismissed 
from, their positions. We would feel sorry for them, but a 
question of this kind should not be settled on sentimental or 
personal grounds. Dr. Buckley has been editor of the Christian 
Advocate since 1880—twenty-eight years—when the next General 
Conference meets. No doubt he would lika to be editor of the 
Christian Advocate until he dies. What about Dr. Buckley? 
What kind of a man is he? There probably has not been a man 
in our Methodism for the past thirty-five years who has made 
his influence felt so much and in so many ways as Dr. Buckley. 
Because of his eminence in the church, and because of his repu¬ 
tation for integrity and good works we must speak of him with 
respect, and discrimination. To a large number of the member¬ 
ship of our church,—ministers and laymen,—he is regarded with 
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an admiration that is akin to veneration. To a vast host of the 
readers of the Christian Advocate Dr. Buckley is an authority 
on all theological, ecclesiastical, educational, philanthropic and 
political questions. To all such, a person who calls in question 
the integrity or the wisdom of Dr. Buckley, is looked upon as a 
wreckless iconoclast. If he is a good man, a sincere and an hon¬ 
est man, it would do him a great wrong—and do the church a 
great wrong, to say anything about him that would cause the 
people to lose confidence in him. If he is a selfish and a self- 
seeking man, he can do harm in .proportion to his strength, and 
in proportion to the confidence the people have in him. 

The writer can never forget the shock that came to his feelings 
wnen he was compelled to lose confidence in the integrity of Dr. 
Buckley. It was in connection with the trial of Professor Bowne. 
Before that event we supposed and it was generally supposed in 
the church that he was conservative in his theology, and loyal 
to Methodism. Professor Bowne, we knew, to be a dangerous 
and a bitter heretic, an iconoclast of the iconoclasts. But we had 
a vague sort of feeling that the church was safe so long as Dr. 
Buckley was editor of the Christian Advocate and could attend 
the General Conference. 

When we attended the New York East Conference in the 
spring of 1904, to represent the church in the trial of Professor 
Bowne, we became acquainted with the real Dr. Buckley. The 
real Dr. Buckley is a very different man from the Dr. Buckley 
known to the readers of the Christian Advocate. We did not 
expect him to assist us in the prosecution of Prof. Bowne; we 
_ did expect him to see that we had fair treatment in the trial. 
If Dr. Buckley or any other membor of the New York East 
Conference, had been interested to sec a fair trial, the heretical 
doctrines of Dr. Bowne would have been condemned and he 
would have been fairly excluded from our church. Thus the 
church would have regained in a measure, the good name it has 
lost in recent years, the truth would have been vindicated and 
God glorified. 

On the contrary, Dr. Buckley appears to rule the New York 
East Conference like a czar. The preachers all seem to be 
afraid of him. He defended Professor Bowne in the trial, 
and lawyer fashion he was faithful to his client. Lawyers 
usually get well paid for doing such dirty work. In a time 
like that the reputation for veracity and integrity of a man like 
Dr. Buckley would be worth a good deal to Professor Bowne. 
Since the Spring of 1904, we have had ample opportunity to 
look up the record of Dr. Buckley and to study his character. 
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Our opinion of him has not improved. We have been forced ' 
to the conclusion that he is a political boss in the church and 
that he has devoted his energies to the building up of a great 
political machine, and that he keeps his ozvn interests in view 
as of the chiefcst importance. He is dangerous in proportion 
to his influence. Better not have leaders at all than leaders 
who are false to Jesus Christ. Knowing what we do about 
him, is it safe or right that he should be chairman of the 
Committee on Episcopacy at the General Conference? One 
who sets for himself the task of making and unmaking bishops, 
and of moulding the public opinion of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, should not be chairman of that important committee 
unless his character is above reproach and his name above 
suspicion. 

10. The success of Methodism depends on the success of 

our 17,000 pastors who are bearing the heavy burdens and 
doing the real work of building the church. There has never 
been so much uneasiness, restlessness and dissatisfaction among 
pastors and with the pastorate, as has been created since the 
removal of the time limit. The time limit should be restored 
to three or four years with no provision for exceptions. If 
we are to be a real brotherhood of believers, there must he 
as little provision as possible for aristocracy among preachers 
and churches. .... 

11. We do not need any additional machinery in our church 
to provide for a Wesley Brotherhood or a St. Paul Brother¬ 
hood. We are cursed with useless machinery at the present 
time. If our church, by its theology and its discipline is not 
constitutionally and legally a Wesley Brotherhood and a St. 
Paul Brotherhood, it is not possible to have’one. The General 
Conference should not allow itself to be hoodwinked by the 
brotherhood movement. It is only a fad in religion, and it 
contains many elements of danger. 

12. We do not need any nezv theology, or any new state¬ 
ment of our Methodist faith. This movement for a restatement 
of our faith, is spurious , and was foisted upon the last Gen¬ 
eral Conference of the M. E. church, South, by Prof. W. F. 
Tillett of Vanderbilt University. No one can read his booklet 
on “A Statement of Methodist Faith” critically and intelli¬ 
gently, without being convinced that he is morally and theolog¬ 
ically’unsound. The movement is being fathered and mothered 
by the destructive higher critics, who are bent on revolutionising 
the faith, capturing the machinery of all the Methodist bodies, 
and turning the Methodist movement into a propaganda of 
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The restoration of the time limit to three or four years, 
with no provision for exceptions , would go a long way toward 
dignifying and strengthening the pastorate. But in addition 
to that, the number of paid officials should be greatly reduced . 
Pastors feel the grind of things as no other class do, when 
•the work goes hard; they are closer to the people and know 
their needs better than any class of officials. The official class 
are lifted above the worry and the strain of the pastorate, 
but pastors must carry them on their shoulders. The laity 
must foot the bills. *. 

14. The General Conference has full power and authority 
to investigate carefully into the management of any or all 
of her benevolent and educational institutions; to suspend from 
office any or all General Conference officers found guilty of 
fraud or gross mismanagement; to try and expel from our 
church and ministry any and all bishops who are guilty of 
teaching or encouraging others to teach doctrines that are con¬ 
trary to God’s holy word, which is the rule and the only 
rule of our faith and practice. If the General Conference, 
through fear or favor, refuses to do its duty in this matter, 
it will be guilty of sinful neglect of duty. Otherwise there is 
no such thing as sin. God requires it, and the most vital 
interests of the church demand it. 

Footnote— The writer of this pamphlet regrets exceedingly 
the necessity of mentioning the names of bishops, official 
editors, and others who are guilty of high treason to the 
church, but all intelligent readers,—ministers and laymen,— 
for whose benefit this is written, will readily recognize the 
necessity of it, if the reform that we need so much is to be 
effective. 

If it is important that the ordinary pastor be sound in the 
faith and clean morally, it is a thousand times more important 
that our bishops and official editors be sound in their moral 
character and absolutely loyal to Jesus Christ, the great Head 
of the church. These officers are the major-generals of our 
army and they should be above suspicion. 

We regret the necessity of referring to the part we have 
taken in the ferreting out of corruption during the past four 
vears; but the things we have seen with our own eyes and 
heard’ with our own cars we can tell about with all assurance 
a ltd with the firm persuasion that they cannot be successfully 
contradicted. We-expect that the guilty ones who are criticised 
will try to break the forces of the criticisms by general denials 
and by turning upon the accuser. We have gotten used to that. 
They will not ask for an investigation, which they would do 
if the charges were groundless. 
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infidelity. To counteract that movement the General Confer¬ 
ence should pass such legislation that all the zvorld, inside and 
outside of our church will know that we are honest in our 
religious faith and that we propose to hold fast to the liberties 
that are ours by inheritance and by every natural right. The 
Wesleyan theology is sound and defensible at every point Il> 
is safe to live by and safe to die by. It is a good theology 
to preach, and it stands the test of critical investigation. The 
new theology of the higher critics cannot be preached and 
it will not endure the light of investigation. If representa¬ 
tives of the M. E. church, South, come to us with a proposi¬ 
tion to join them in modernizing our statement of the creed, 
let us hear them patiently, and then politely hint to them that 
they better go back home and study the works of John Wesley, 
the greatest theologian, the greatest preacher, and the greatest 
Christian of modern time. 

13. Our church is officially top-heavy. By this we mean that 
there are too many General Conference officers, and those we 
have are allowed too much latitude in the matter of appoint¬ 
ing subordinates, and field agents. There has been some con¬ 
solidation during the past quadrenium but the vast army of 
irresponsible officials has not been decreased. We are to-day 
like a pyramid standing upon its apex; it can be easily toppled 
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over one way or the other. For a number of years the feel¬ 
ings and the interests of General Conference officers have been 
considered first and at the expense of the pastorate. The Gen¬ 
eral Conference must not allow itself to be influenced or 
dictated to by officials of the General Conference; but should 
resolutely perform its duty in the fear of God, without regard 
to the personal feelings or the financial interests of any man 
or any set of men. Before the church can again be in a pros¬ 
perous or even a safe condition, the situation must be reversed 
so that the pyramid will stand upon its base, as it should. 
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A Request 

The author of this booklet would like 
it to have a wide circulation among our 
Methodist Ministers and our more in¬ 
fluential Iyaymen. We need some money 
for this .purpose. Any money sent us 
will be conscientiously used in pushing 
this battle against corruption in high 
places. 

George A. Cooke. 




